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Gentlemen : 

It seems but yesterday, since, within these 
walls, farewell words were spoken, and Mendship's 
blessings were invoked; that we saw before us a 
corps of young, well-educated physicians, full of life 
and hope and ambition, just commencing their pro- 
fessional career ; upon whom we looked with plea- 
sure, not unmingled with pride. The revolving sear 
son has again brought us here. I distinguish some 
familiar faces, with whom I have had the pleasure 
of daily intercourse — others, to me as yet unknown 
— all, however, assembled for the same great object, 
the accomplishment of the same great end — the ac- 
quiring of a professional education. 

Previous to commencing the regular course of lec- 
tures, it has been customary in this institution, as 
well as, I believe, in every similar medical school in 
our country, to have an introductory address deliver- 
ed by one of the instructors. The brief space al- 
lowed for such an address must necessarily forbid the 
occupying of any extended ground ; of any attempt 
even to skim over the surface of the great divisions 
of our professional studies. It is not unusual, there- 
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fore, for the lecturer to confine his attention to a 
general consideration of the subject he is expected to 
teach ; to endeavor to show, while he deeply feels 
and silently acknowledges the value of every branch 
of his profession, that the department entrusted to 
him to elucidate, is second to none in its importance. 
Let me then attempt to secure your attention to the 
course about to be commenced, by pointing out, at 
this time, some of the duties, the trials, the rewards 
of the student of midwifery. 

In order that you may become members of the 
medical profession, you are required to piyrsue a de- 
fined course of study, and a fixed period is allowed 
for your preparation — ^a period exceedingly limited, 
and necessarily requiring your faithful, untiring indus- 
try. If you have deliberately decided to devote your 
lives to the study of medicine, the years of prepara- 
tion before you will be full of constantly increasing 
interest and enjoyment. You will find no diminu- 
tion in your efforts — ^no satiety ; new incentives to 
exertion will be daily presented — ^new claims to your 
fidelity observed. 

If, however, you have unwillingly, or without 
having seriously considered the importance of the 
step, comnienced your journey — ^if, as you advance, 
you are dissatisfied — your studies are irksome — ^for 
them you not only feel no enthusiasm, but an utter 
disgust — I would urge you to proceed no farther : 
relinquish the idea of entering our profession— en- 
gage in some more congenial pursuit. Ours is a 
calling requiring all a man's concentrated energies — r 
worthy aU a man's undying devotion. 
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diagnosis no little judgment, tact, experience — and 
embarrassing the most sagacious practitioner. 

No more tiying duty can befall a member of our 
profession, than to be called upon to treat such cases 
as are often witnessed by the accoucheur. When life 
is suspended by a mere thread — the heart hesitates 
to throb— the next moment may remove the breath- 
less suspense of agonized friends, or leave a house* 
hold irrevocably desolate. 

The practitioner in this department must be pre- 
pared to make great sacrifices. None are compelled 
to toil more incessantly nor more arduously. None 
pass so large a portion of their time in the chamber 
of the sick — none are called upon to observe more 
intense suffering — to administer aid in cases of more 
heart-rending distress. None are obliged to relin- 
quish so many of the social enjoyments of life. 

In order faithfully to prepare himself for the im- 
portant duties to be imdertaken, the student should 
be made aware that many of them are of a peculiar 
character ; that he may be called upon at any mo- 
ment, most unexpectedly, to render assistance in 
cases of urgent suffering ; that many of the affec- 
tions which will fall imder his observation, so far 
from being preceded by intelligible warnings, and de- 
veloping themselves gradually as they make their 
inroads, offer no premonitions — but burst at once 
upon the defenceless system,, in their worst phases, 
overwhelmingly. 

Within a comparatively short period, a fresh im- 
petus has been given to the study of the derange- 
ments incident to the female ; their pathology has 
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borne for months and years without the slightest 
reference being made to them, by the sufferer, to her 
nearest relatives ; how often does she look upon her 
physician as her only confidant, and to him alone 
open her heart ; how often, when informed that her 
disease cannot be remedied by art, does she toil on — 
performing her customary avocations with her usual 
cheerfulness, until her emaciated frame and faltering 
step refuse further duty — until the end of her jour- 
ney is nearly reached, and the fearful tale can no 
longer be withheld from her family ! — thus present- 
ing us an example of the truest heroism, the purest 
resignation. 

In the treatment of the affections I have referred 
to, the first effort of the physician should be to ob- 
tain the confidence of his patient. This remark, 
though applicable in all cases, may here be used with 
peculiar force. A delicate, refined female involun- 
tarily shrinks from making known her derangements 
to a stranger ; she bears them not infrequently, until 
they have become utterly unbearable ; too often, un- 
til the recent and remediable malady has become 
irremediable. Her motives fi)r this delay should be 
valued ; her feelings should be regarded, and not, as 
is frequently the case, rudely ridiculed or unjustly 
misinterpreted. Proportionate, if I may so speak, to 
the modesty and delicacy with which a case has been 
related, is almost necessarily our interest and sympa- 
thy. Every case which falls under our notice, should 
unquestionably claim our attention. Every patient 
committed to our charge, has a right to, and should 
receive, our faithful care. Still we cannot feel for all. 
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not be more or less depressed, when deprived of the 
enjoyments of society ; and at times almost imagine 
tiiat her Mfe was valuelesa This, not to be entirely 
surmoimted ennui, is oftener relieved by the physician, 
than by any other friend. 

From the very faict that a degree of itecresy is gen- 
erally observed in these cases — ^that they are most 
reluctantly entrusted to the physiciail — ^an additional 
reason exists for his iminterrupted attention — ^for the 
expression of his frank, unreserved opinion. If in 
one case he is careful to offer all the encouragement 
in his power, he should be equally cautious in another 
not to magnify the extent of the disease, nor the dif- 
ficulty of removing it, to the patient or her friends. 
Such a course, it is true, could not be pursued by an 
honorable inan : none but unworthy members of our 
profes^on — ^who have eng^ed in it merely for a live- 
lihood, which they are determined to obtain without 
regard to the means employed, could so fax disgrace 
themselves as to prolong the sufferings of others to 
advance their own iSelfish ends ; 6r intentionally to 
deceive a patient with respect to her situation, to im- 
prove their pecuniary interests. There are men, in 
our profession in all large commimities, whose pa- 
tients are invariably very sick ; whose cases are the 
most desperate of their kind. In many instances, at 
the brink of the grave to-day, and to-morrow perhaps 
out of danger. This ruse sometimes answers long — 
with a portion of the public, even for a life-time. 
But sooner or later, the intelligent portion of the 
commimity understand the stratagem and condemn 
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ment of the case. The mind, tranquillized by a re- 
moval of the state of suspense by which it had been 
disturbed, ceases to suffer from imaginary troubles, 
and the present, real malady is borne with scarce a 
murmur. 

Sometimes the disease is of a nature which seems 
to justify and even to demand a surgical operation. 
When but little danger is involved by such a course, 
and the existing cause is evidently producing a dele- 
terious influence upon the system, the propriety of 
the operation may admit of no argument — ^but is at 
once unqualifiedly recommended. If, however, by a 
severe operation, even rendered painless by art, the 
system is to receive a shock from which it may with 
difl5.culty re-act; and re-act only to be again the 
prey of an insatiable and merely momentarily appeased 
hydra ; — if each succeeding day the grasp of the de- 
stroyer is to become more and more inexorable as the 
powers of resistance become less ; — if a wretched 
existence is merely to be a little prolonged; the 
physician, previous to assuming such a responsibility, 
shpuld make known all his reasons for and against 
it : should state the facts as they are ; the inevitable 
termination ; and then be governed by his patient's 
wishes, and those of her friends. 

Should a case present, where the general health 
has not as yet become perceptibly affected, and still 
derangement exists which will undoubtedly continue 
to advance, and eventually will destroy the life of 
the patient — and a few instances liaye occurred, in 
which favorable results have followed the employ- 
ment of the knife — ^few, it may be, compared to those 
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tarily advise the course she wishes to have pursued, 
nor cheerfully assume the responsibility ; until the 
case has been investigated by other, eminent profess 
sional men, and their opinion justifies his interfe- 
rence ; until the operation is demanded. There ever 
will be those who require no urging to perform 
whatever surgical operation may offer ; the fact that 
it may be performed and the patient not sink at once, 
seems to be all that is required in their opinion to 
justify it ; the fatal result is to them of but little 
importance ; the gaping crowd, who may witness 
the achievement, disperse with the most vivid im- 
pressions of extraordinary accomplishment, and but 
few of them will ever hear of, or even inquire for, the 
termination. The great object, for which it has been 
performed, is realized ; the infrequent opportunity 
has been improved ; and emboldened by his tempo- 
rary success, the surgical obstetrician holds himself 
ready to search into the recesses of the abdominal 
cavity with as much sany-froid as he would lay open 
a furunculus or a carbuncle. If, after mature delibe- 
ration, an operation thus involving the life of his 
patient should be determined upon, it is equally the 
duty of the physician to make public the result 
should it be disastrous as if it were successful — and 
he should be cautious in no instance to report his 
case as favorable, until the system has completely 
recovered from the effects of the operation — until 
the patient's health is restored. Unintentionally, 
serious injury is often done to the cause of science, 
by a premature publication — ^by the reporting of 
cases too hastily, before they have terminated. The 
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Such instances cannot be spoken of too emphati- 
cally ; the physician cannot be too deliberate in form- 
ing his opinion, nor too careful in expressing it 
When he remembers that life is not merely at stake, 
but what, to a virtuous woman, is of infinitely more 
value than life; that the peace, happiness, char- 
acter of a family rest upon his sentence ; that to 
give a verdict before the facts are conclusively proved, 
is not only unjust, but cruelty — cruelty unmitigable; 
when he remembers, that should his judgment 
prove to have been erroneous, the die is cast — ^the 
reproach has reached a censorious, uncharitable, I 
had almost said unforgiving world ; — ^when he re- 
members that the heart of the wronged one is at 
ready broken ; what must be his remorse — what 
his misery ? The wretchedness he has unnecessarily, 
voluntarily produced, can never be assuaged. His 
own peace of mind can never be tranquillized. He 
feels that the finger of scorn is pointed at him — and 
the justness of the condemnation weighs upon his 
spirit like a perpetual incubus. I need not place 
before you imaginary instances. I need not suppose 
an extreme case to put you upon your guard, and 
to show you the unhappiness which might be occa- 
sioned by a want of judgment. Few physicians, of 
any experience, have been so fortunate as not to 
have been acquainted with such circumstances. If 
there is an individual present, who has not known 
an instance of the sorrow produced by the professional 
recklessness I have hinted at; or who thinks that I 
am dwelling unnecessarily upon this point, I would 
refer him to a case, which a few years since produced 
Q deep impression upon the public mind ; and awak- 
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Sir Charles Clark, ^' stating as strongly as language 
can state it, that there are no grounds for believing 
that pregnancy does exist, or ever has existed." 

Already suffering from the inroads of an organic 
disease, beneath which she had been gradually sink^ 
ing, her system could illy bear this superhuman 
burden, — and the crushed one shortiy died. When 
that emaciated frame was examined, an organic dis- 
ease of the liver fixed the scrutinizing eye of the 
royal physician — the chastity of the departed had 
been undefiled. 

No one can read the history of the sufferings and 
death of Lady Flora Hastings without feeling the 
deepest commiseration; without keenly regretting 
that the shadow of a suspicion shotdd have been en- 
tertained by one of the most distinguished physicians 
of Great Britain.* 

Although, as I have before remarked, all the af- 
fections peculiar to the female, belong legitimately 
to the province of the student of midwifery — with 
which he is expected to be conversant — those which 
are more frequently connected with, and generally 
produced by the married state, generally claim a 
greater share of his attention. This undoubtedly 
arises in a measure from the fact, that many of them 
are liable to occur at a moment when his patient 
appears to be perfectly well, and no suspicion exists 
that any derangement is about to occur ; and also, 
because they are among the most alarming and most 
fatal to which she is subject. Consequently he feels 
the necessity of being at all times ready to meet the 
blow when it shall be struck ; of being self-reliant, 

m 

* See numbers of Lancet, 1839^March 30th» July Idth, August 17th. 
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UOU8 ridicule, of heartless jeering. And even he, 
who should be £Euniliar with the peculiar structure 
of the various organs, and their intimate relations 
with each other — and being thus conversant, thus en- 
abled to trace their several connections, should at least 
admit the probability of the existence of the 
ills complained of— even he, to whom she looks with 
confidence for compassion, as well as relief, is some- 
times also found disposed to meet her repinings 
with rudeness and a sneer. Humiliating as is 
the acknowledgment, the physician is now and then 
met with, thus regardless of the feelings of his pa- 
tients — thus forgetful of the dignity of his profession. 

Can it be wondered at that others should be neg- 
lectful, if those who should be among the first to 
proffer their aid, should withhold it 1 Is it suprising 
that they, who rely upon the opinion of a medical 
man, should look on with but little concern, if he 
assures them no real suffering exists ] that the an- 
noyances complained of are but temporary derange- 
ments — ^what all women under similar circumstances 
experience in a greater or less degree — that they are 
unavoidable — they must be borne — and should not 
be regarded 1 If the physician could always remem- 
ber how much weight is often given to his remarks ; 
how cautious he should be in expressing his views ; 
how carefully his words are construed, and not in- 
frequently misconstrued, he would undoubtedly be 
more guarded in his expressions — more slow in form- 
ing his opinion. 

He is so frequently consulted in similar cases, and 
feels so well acquainted with their history, that he 
is apt to give the instance before him but a cursory 
jDVMtigBtion, and as hasty a judgment — ^not think- 
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The cases, on the contrary, requinng the services 
of the accoucheur, allow of no hesitancy ; the pa* 
tient cannot be left to-day unprescribed for, and 
attended to to-morrow. The morrow may, to her, 
never be ; a few moments' delay may seal her fate. 
The physician's thought and act must be simultane- 
ous — instantaneous. In no departsneut of the pro- 
fession is it more absolutely necessary that the prac- 
titioner should be aware of the difficulties which may 
be presented, and the means by which they should 
be opposed; none where there is greater need of 
self-possession, decision, not only to render efficient 
aid where the system may require it, but not to in- 
teifere unless assistance shall be demanded. In the 
hour of the severest physical suffering to which she 
is doomed — and greater than which cannot be borne 
— woman places no slight reliance upon the kind- 
ness and skill of her physician. When absent, he 
is constantly required ; in his presence, she feels se- 
cure. She feels that, to a certain extent, her life is 
in his hands ; that he knows her danger, and will 
watch and protect her ; will do all in^ his power to 
alleviate her present misery, to prevent future de- 
rangement. This assurance of her safety aids her 
to bear with greater fortitude the ordeal through 
which she is passing ; and even in the intervals be- 
tween her most excruciating paroxysms, to be often- 
times not only cheerful, but joyous. The extent of 
the influence thus produced, depends, in a great 
measure, upon the conduct of her physician. If he 
is true to himself and his profession ; if he really 
cherishes a deep and earnest interest in his patient ; 
if the sympathy he expresses, his heart feels ; she at 
once sees and appreciates. By his kindnes and deli. 
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The encouragement extended by the accoucheur, 
is often all that is required, to bear his patient 
safely through her trials : — tranquillized by his con- 
stant assurance, her frightful anticipations are re* 
moved ; her forebodings vanish ; her trust increases ; 
and each succeeding step, although requiring more 
fortitude as the agony increases, as the throes are 
more and more dreadful, is borne with a spirit truly 
astonishing. Such alone is the aid, which nature 
in most cases requires ; and if such alone were ren- 
dered, far different would frequently be the result^ 
both to the parent and her offspring. Much unne- 
cessary suffering would be prevented ; many invalu- 
able lives would be preserved. 

As no obvious attentions are needed in these ca^ 
ses ; — as the system without any unusual interference 
is so often enabled to accomplish the task imposed — 
many consider the services of an educated physician 
as absolutely unnecessary, useless ; that the " drudg- 
ery," as they term it, may be as well performed by 
some one else; — that the occupation is menial, and 
unbecoming a member oi our profession. Such per- 
sons lay no stress upon the ground, to which I hav^ 
just alluded — the moral influence exerted by the 
physician ; — they do not consider the most obvious 
refutation to the fallacy of their argument, that iffna- 
ranee is danfferotts ; — that should no assistance be 
needed, an uneducated individual would be most 
likely to doubt it, and most ready to be officious ; — 
while at the same time, not being ^ble to foresee a 
threatening peril, he might prove a most dangerous 
attendant. 

I remarked that the system often required no ex- 
t;raneous assistimce — that unaided, unmeddled \nth, 
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himself alone must the physician depend in such an 
awful emergency. He can claim no counseL His 
feelings can be appreciated by those only who hare 
experienced them. His emotions of sadness, as he 
sees before him her lifeless body, who but a few mo« 
ments before was painting the future with happiness, 
and thinks of the broken chain she has left ; — ^his en- 
thusiastic joy, as he perceives the fluttering pulse 
gradually become firmer; as the respiration ap- 
pears less oppressed ; as the natural temperature is 
returning ; as the eye opens, and consciousness is 
being restored ; and from his very heart he thanks 
God, that his eflForts have been blessed — ^none can 
ever comprehend, who have not felt them. 

It is not an uncommon occurrence, during preg- 
nancy, for the vessels of the brain to be so distended 
by the increased quantity of blood which is flowing 
through them, as to produce symptoms indeflnite 
and unintelligible to the sufferer, but most alarming 
to the accoucheur ; — requiring, for their palliation, 
his constant, unwearied attention. However much 
the cerebral disturbance may be thus restrained while 
the system is in a state of comparative quiescence, 
these efforts often avail but little during the agonies 
of labor. Previously dilated to their utmost capacity, 
through these vessels the vital fluid was with diffi- 
culty propelled. The crisis has arrived. Each suc- 
ceeding paroxysm adds to the peril : each returning 
wave leaves its impression ; until at last, suddenly, 
perhaps imexpectedly, the barrier yields. A vessel 
is ruptured — the powerless muscles, the stertorous 
respiration, the unearthly lethargy, need no inter- 
preter. Death is busy. Although the instances may 
he rare, in which human aid can avail anything ; and 
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which otherwise would be spiritless. Should the 
infant appear diseased, or even deformed, its condition 
should not in the slightest degree affect our conduct. 
To the eye of the parent, it is perfect ; — to ours, it 
is a fellow-creature. We may save it — ^we must make 
the attempt. Its future may be, as, when revived 
under such circumstances, it often is, misery ; an ex- 
istence of constant suffering : — or more fortunate, it 
may be called early to its rest. This future we can- 
not foresee. But we must so act, as to receive our 
own approval. 

I have thus merely glanced at a few prominent 
instances, to show you some of the duties and trials 
incident to his course, who shall engage in the branch 
of science it is my office to endeavor to explain. 

It only remains for me, gentlemen, to welcome you 
to these halls of science ; to pledge you our united 
efforts to maintain the enviable reputation of the 
Harvard School. Since the last course of Lectures, 
an important change has taken place in this Institu- 
tion. One of the main pillars,* which added so much 
to its strength and its beauty, has been removed, and 
in its stead two columns f have been substituted. To 
each of which, selected on account of its peculiar 
fitness, we can point with pride and confidence, 
feeling assured that they will continue to support 
unimpaired, what was so nobly borne by the original 
I refrain from saying more, " from a fear," to use the 
language of one of the jewels of our profession, J 
" that we may be thought to be bandying compli- 
ments." 



* Jacob Bigelow, M.D. 
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